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Geographical Literature and Maps 375 

AFRICA 

In Africa. Hunting Adventures in the Big Game Country. By John T. McCut- 
cheon. 402 pp., maps and illustrations. The Bobbs-Merrill Co,, Indianapolis, 

IOTO. $3. 

Mr. McCutcheon, the well-known cartoonist, tells here the story of a four 
and a half months' trip in the big game country of British East Africa. The 
fact that he was an amateur sportsman really adds to the interest of his hunt- 
ing trip in those fascinating regions. Humor abounds both in the letter press 
and in the illustrations which include superior photographs and also a large 
number of cartoons in Mr. McCutcheon's best style. The work will be included 
among the best African hunting books. It has a distinctive flavor which only a 
writer and artist of originality could give to it. Mr. McCutcheon got a great 
deal of fun out of his experiences and seems to have put a large part of it into 
his book. 

Britain Across the Seas. Africa. A history and Description of the British 
Empire in Africa. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc. xix and 
429 pp., maps and illustrations. National Society's Depository, London, 1910. 
1 os. 6d. 

The name of the author is recommendation enough to any one who is seeking 
information concerning Africa. The volume is an account of the occupation 
by the British of large portions of Africa. It is published under the auspices 
of the National Society "as it, was thought desirable that a concise history of 
this racial enterprise should be published, which would not be too abstruse for 
young readers (whose previous knowledge of Africa might be assumed to be 
elementary), nor yet lacking in technical information to be of service to those 
who had left studenthood behind, but desired to learn rapidly how all these 
things came to pass in this continent of black, white and yellow peoples." 

Each area of British occupation is treated at some length. The chapters 
include South Africa with Cape Colony, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Natal and Be- 
chuanaland, a short chapter on the Mascarene Archipelagoes, West Africa and 
especially Nigeria, Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan, East Africa with Zanzibar, 
British East Africa, Uganda Protectorate and British Somaliland. An histor- 
ical review is given for each area. The conditions have given opportunity to 
many men, and stamped upon the history of the land are many names such as 
Rhodes, Cromer, Stanley, Grey, Frere and a host of others. 

The author, in his preface, suggests that he may not have done justice to 
his opinions but says that while he believes "that on the whole the British have 
been more righteous in their dealings with the native races of Africa than 
have some other of their European rivals, they do not hold the monopoly of 
virtue and disinterestedness." 

More than half of the book is given to the struggles in the development of 
South Africa and the history of the British occupation there is reported in 
detail. Whatever of criticism is made against the various acts of the British in 
their struggle for South Africa, there can be no question concerning the great 
improvement which has followed the English flag. A chapter on the natives of 
British South Africa not only gives a catalogue of the tribes but adds an inter- 
esting list of names of native chiefs and notables among them, with a brief 
sketch of their contact with the British occupation. 

Then follows an account of the struggles to gain a foothold on the West 



